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DAILY QUIET PERIOD 


LON. RAY CALL 


First Day—‘‘Be of good cheer’’ 

The most significant thing about Jesus was that he pointed 
others to profound joy ever rising out of despair. It was no 
superficial cheering-up attitude, no burying of sorrow by opiates 
or intoxicants, no ignoring of problems, no discounting the 
gravity of life, no plea to lose oneself in the ephemeral and 
temporal. If we could lay hold upon something as vital to us as 
that which lay in the heart of Jesus when on the very eve of the 
crucifixion he encouraged others to be of good cheer, religion 
would not be, as it so often is for us, an artificial and ceremonial 
accompaniment of life. We can lay hold upon something. If 
we lose ourselves in some high cause that claims our utmost 
allegiance, if we take the problems of life objectively, hold op- 
timistically to the long view, rejoice in the merits and accomplish- 
ments of others and do not expect too much from our own efforts 
yet give to our task a!l that we have, we will go a long way toward 
cultivating a sane and lasting optimism. 


Second Day—‘‘Day unto day uttereth speech”’ 

This day is very much like other days, yet it has an individ- 
uality of its own. It is a thread that will be woven into the fabric 
of my life. I cannot postpone using it or avoid spending it. 
No one can take it from me. From it I shall get a fraction of 
all I shall ever get of life. Its experiences may lead me to say 
that it is a black thread, or perhaps a white thread. Most days 
are much more white than black. Red letter days bring the 
thought of red threads. Whatever its color, the day goes into the 
pattern and makes up the tapestry of life. It utters speech. 
Habits pursued fix themselves upon the personality. The story 
of one’s life is fixed indelibly upon the countenance. Crafty 
habits make one look foxy. Filthy living may cause one to re- 
semble a pig. Ignorance shows its goose-like mien. Conversely 
the studious mind and the loving heart will write the story of 
honor upon the brow. : 


Third Day—‘‘We walk by faith”’ 

Literally, we do. To walk, one must stand erect and fall 
forward with confidence that the force of gravity will bring the 
body far enough downward to be caught by the other foot. 
Walking requires intelligence plus motion plus faith. Either 
without the other is vain. We eat by faith, by faith in chemistry, 
in the laws of digestion and in the human beings responsible in 
the preparation of the food. Hundreds of common habits and 
exercises are based on faith. And uncommon practices, too, like 
the building of a bridge or the launching of a vessel. Faith is 
confidence in the natural order and trust in man. Take it away 
and all that remains is empty and meaningless. It is the foun- 
dation of all fellowship, the only pledge of security between 
men and nations. Peace and joy and brotherhood depend 
upon it. ‘Bid then the tender light of faith to shine by which 
alone the mortal heart is led unto the thinking of the thought 
divine.” But if faith is confidence in others there is something 
yet higher for us to attain, namely a sense of honor, so that the 
faith others have in us may not be misplaced. 


Fourth Day—‘‘The liberal soul shall be made fat”’ 


We grow our souls. Some get fat, but it’s a quality to be 
desired. Probably there is a spiritual capacity as well as a 
physical or intellectual capacity. We talk much about physical 
capacity. Sometimes we do something about it and records are 
broken in endurance, speed or strength. It is the same wih 
mental power. Few of us, however, ever begin to develop our- 
selves physically or mentally to the limits of our capacity. Es- 
pecially spiritually. Spiritually there are few giants. In that 
realm we have been infants feeding on the weak milk of make- 
believe and half-truths and diluted doctrines with apparently 


little inclination or strength to digest the rich meat of reality. 
But we can develop spiritually, as we do physically or mentally, 
by eating, exercise and rest (reflection). For when one has striven 
like Moses to discover the ethical laws, or has stood like Isaiah 
for social justice, or has caught a vision of the new earth, like 
John, or has given up his life for the spirit’s sake like Jesus, he 
finds his soul becoming strong and fat. The soul grows upon 
what it feeds and assimilates. 


Fifth Day—‘‘A wise man built his house upon a rock’’ 


No one would think of building a house upon shifting sand, 
yet many are building their lives on foundations that are quite 
as insecure. Is there a firm foundation for life? There is. It 
is a sane philosophy of religion. A man’s religion may be like a 
rock, firm and strong, or it may be like the sands blown by the 
wind. Tell me what motivates a man’s life, what values he 
cherishes, what ideals he follows, and I can show you what his 
religion is, no matter what his creed or church or theology may 
be. Those who live for the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes or the pride of place and power, are building on sand. But 
the real bedrock of life is character. The passions die, material 
possessions are lost, knowledge is replaced by new knowledge, 
and theology by new theology. Even religions are born, flourish 
and pass away, but character remains the one firm foundation. 
After the theologians have made their pronouncements and the 
churches have wrangled about the creeds and the people have 
turned hungrily from the temples to seek temporary satisfaction 
in the flimsy superficialities they mistake for life, the real foun- 
dation known by Jesus, glimpsed by John, and understood and 
used by the great and good in every age, remains for us. The 
rock is there, and out of the materials supplied in the experiences 
of the daily round we build the structure of our lives. 


Sixth Day—‘‘And the word became flesh’’ 


Sometimes a great idea breaks forth in a sound, sometimes 
in a written or printed form, sometimes in a life. In these three 
ways the unseen becomes incarnate, the spiritual takes form. 
Ideas lay hold upon men and will not let them go. Many are 
they who try, as Paul tried, to apprehend that by which they 
have been apprehended. Felix Adler once said he was grateful 
for the idea that had used him. The Christians have made no 
mistake in speaking of Jesus as the incarnate word of God. 
Our mistake has been that we haven’t been keen enough to apply 
that idea to all men. Every man is an idea walking forth. Any 
one of us can point to individuals who embody love and wisdom 
and justice and mercy and peace. Unfortunately, some embody 
the opposite. But we are all words taking flesh, living for some 
idea. We really live only when we lose ourselves through the 
incarnation of some form of the Great Idea. 


Seventh Day—‘'Let us pray”’ 


Prayer doesn’t change anything, but it does change the one 
who prays. It is often wrongly used, as in prayers for healing or 
rain or possessions. It is not confined to time or place or cir- 
cumstance. It is the reverential and aspiring bent of the whole 
life. It is the translation of human ideals and purposes into 
courageous and sunny living. It is the cultivation of unbroken 
fellowship with the good and true in all generations, today’s 
world as well as yesterday’s. It is the conscious celebration of 
life. It is the appraisal of oneself in the light of the almost in- 
finite capacities that arise within us. It is the mood of calmness, 
wisdom and self-judgment that enables one to get things and 
himself in order. Especially himself. Prayer doesn’t change 


things, but it changes people and people change things. Let 
us pray. 
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EXTENSION OR EXTINCTION 


HE findings of the Commission of Appraisal 
fi pointed out in no uncertain manner the pre- 
carious status of Unitarian and other Free 
Churches. They are to a very large extent of the 
“Hermit Crab Type,” living in the shell of some pre- 
vious religious organization and in peril of losing the 
former inhabitant’s activities and usefulness. 

Apart from the haphazard readings of selected 
prose in its services, a fifteen or twenty-minute ser- 
monette is considered sufficient to analyze, instruct 
and exhort our adherents upon moral, spiritual, po- 
litical and social themes, to say nothing of the travel- 
ogues and book reviews when the other subjects have 
been covered. It is quite evident that too much of the 
average forty hours per year for a regular attendant at 
our churches is spent upon “Congregational Butterfly 
Wanderings” instead of “Bee Activity.” There must 
be, as recently expressed in The Register under the 
title “Let’s Go” by Samuel A. Eliot, radical changes 
made if liberal religion is to face efficiently the threat- 
ened calamity of extinction. 

Trained as we have been to misinterpret the word 
“Proselytize,” to detest “Missionary” and “Evan- 
gelist” and other familiar words that have “action” 
as their basis, with self-sacrifice added in good measure, 
our leaders must first of all clearly redefine our ob- 
jectives. There must be a radical change from the 
passive, defensive attitude to one of constant aggres- 
sion. 

Despite the evidently unconcerned and indifferent 
proportion of our nominal adherents, there are yet 
those whose dearest hopes are to see our universal 
principles intelligently framed and, as far as possible, 
universally applied. The extension committee of the 
American Unitarian Association can materially assist 
in a forward movement, but our rank and file must be 
the real promoters and workers if success is to be 
attained. Laymen’s League chapters have an oppor- 
tunity, greater than ever, to survey their localities or 
form state projects. There are already evangelists, 


missionaries, in our movement that only require 
definite assignments backed by a  wholehearted 
support of their conferences and association. Cannot 
a five-year plan to cultivate liberal religion in five 
hitherto nonproductive states be commenced with the 
entire agreement of our four hundred churches? 
Would any business firm with a national, yes, an inter- 
national, product be satisfied with such a limited 
soils record in a small selected territory as we have 
ad? 

“Liberalism” has a great deal yet to accomplish. 
We must reduce the vagaries and negative specula- 
tions to real living affirmation that mankind so 
sorely needs in its often tragic desire for a “Fuller 
Life.” Can we in unison face this task? Delays 
are dangerous; possibilities of success depend upon 
immediate action. Shall we remain indifferent to our 
opportunity and let the ‘New Light’? become the 
“Light that Failed,” ending in extinction of a worthy 
cause, or, following the leadership of our new presi- 
dent, seek New Horizons? Upon those horizons there 
will appear a beautiful rainbow, and intermingled 
with its gorgeous colors will be clearly discerned the 
words, “‘Press forward towards the mark, extension 
in your duty.” 

James W. Steel. 


* * 


THE PRICE HAS TO BE PAID 


NE of the most penetrating of the sayings of 
Jesus was to the effect that those on the side 
of the forces of darkness are often wiser than 

those on the side of the forces of light. One thing is 
certain, they take no chances concerning the steps 
that have to be taken in achieving their ends. They 
are calculating in counting the cost, and they pay it. 
They know what has to be done, and they doit. They 
leave nothing to luck or fortune or fate, but delib- 
erately use whatever tools there may be at hand to do 
what has to be done. And when it comes to the 
science of influencing human behavior and shaping 
opinion, what past masters they are! They know what 
behavior patterns have to be woven in personality 
and they weave them. Again, I repeat, they leave 
nothing to chance. 

What a marked contrast with the children of 
light! Itisa curious paradox, difficult to explain, that 
many on the side of the finer insights and better 
things seldom see the price that must be paid to 
achieve what ought to be achieved. The most amazing 
and at the same time the most tragic thing in all his- 
tory is the naiveté of many liberals and the absence of 
realism on the part of many so-called emancipated 
minds. They would build the kingdom of heaven on 
discussion and further the cause of righteousness 
upon earth by letting loose among men a few liberal 
ideas. They have given up the old idea of miracle 
only to accept the possibility of a greater miracle 
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namely, the magic power of liberal ideas, without sac- 
rifice, without labor, and without self-discipline. 
God works no miracles, even for liberals. A careless 


naiveté, pleasant though it may be, is the paradise of - 


fools. Why, oh why, do we deceive ourselves concern- 
ing these matters? Why are the children of darkness 
realists while the children of light so often are senti- 
mental optimists who blindly refuse to see what has 
to be done? 
Horace Westwood. 
* * 


THE BEST POSSIBLE WORLD 


HE philosopher Leibniz maintained that this is 
the best of all possible worlds. His system of 
philosophy has been superseded, but everyone 

who believes that God is perfectly good is impelled to 
believe that he has created the best possible world. 
For we feel that, if we were in his place, we would 
have done it; and so it seems unavoidable to hold 
that God must have done the same. On the other 
hand, our experience seems to make the conclusion 
mandatory that this is very far from being such a 
world. 

Nevertheless, sober deliberation has brought us 
to the conviction that this is really the best of all 
possible worlds because it is the best of all possible 
worlds for developing the highest type of character. 
It seems plain that this is not the best possible world 
in the easy sense of superficial optimism, nor in the 
way that the popular religious attitude might desire; 
and very likely that this is not the best possible world 
for developing second-best types of character, nor 
any type of character which has not courage at its 
center. But for developing the highest type which 
men have glimpsed, no other kind of world than this 
actual world seems possible. If this is so, can any 
fault be found with the world, or can the problem of 
evil be considered insoluble? 

In the Old Testament, Hosea uttered perhaps 
the highest expression of God’s love. It came to him 
first through a realization of his own love for his wife 
Gomer. That love came out of his own soul, but it 
rose to its heroic height because he lived in a world 
of sin and suffering and disappointment,—because 
Gomer committed the sin of adultery, and Hosea’s 
life was wrecked and filled with suffering and dis- 
appointment. Gomer was a sinner of a sort which 
the world has seen in great numbers, but Hosea was a 
rare heroic soul who raised the standard of human 
character. In the expanse of history the sin of 
Gomer is a little thing, but the love and the character 
of Hosea is a very great fact. And more than that, 
Hosea saw that he could not be better than Goad, that 
God must love Israel with a still greater love. So out 
from the depths of human suffering came the revela- 
tion of the divine character by which we must live 
in this world today. 

One of the great reasons why the world does not 
appear on the surface to be an ideal world is the ele- 
ment of perplexity in human experience. If only we 
could know for sure what is God’s will for us, life would 
be much simpler and perhaps much easier. We often 
long for divine guidance, and generally we receive in- 
stead the discipline of perplexity. But the traditional 
theological conception of Jesus’ personality and life 


left no place for perplexity; he simply went through the 
career which his Father had laid out for him, and of 
which he had full knowledge in advance. 

However, the picture which the synoptic gospels 
give us of his life seems to be quite different. As far 
as we can see, at the beginning of his ministry, he did 
not know that he was to be the Messiah of his people; 
that conviction came upon him gradually. And he 
seems to have desired it to be confirmed by his friends. 
He asked his disciples who men generally said that 
he was; and he asked them who they themselves said 
he was. Then, according to the record, he told them 
that to be the Messiah meant that he was to be the 
suffering servant of Jehovah. Naturally, as he led his 
disciples up to Jerusalem, “they were amazed.” 

On the fatal night, when he entered the garden 
of Gethsemane, he seems still to have been in doubt 
whether it would be necessary for him to go to the 
cross. According to Mark, he was “greatly amazed 
and sore troubled,” and prayed that, if it were possible, 
he might avoid the cross. Then, when he was being 
tortured to death, he cried, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” It seems that unless we 
perceive the perplexity and the loneliness of his last 
hours, we cannot understand the depths of his suf- 
fering or the exaltation of his character. 

Perplexity and loneliness in varying degrees are 
elements in the lives of men. Those who can use these 
experiences to rise above them are surely higher types 
of character than those who are saved from them. 
And those who use them to help others to the heights 
are the greatest of God’s creation. Jesus, according to 
the gospel of John, said, ‘‘For their sakes I consecrate 
myself.’ In Christ and Christlike men and women 
God’s world is justified. 

Franklin Zeiger. 
* * 
MACHINE BEAUTY 


E hear much of the spiritual devastation 
wrought by machinery. It is said to have 
introduced ugliness and noise and worry, 

and thus, while ministering to certain physical de- 
sires, betraying the mental life. We wish to suggest 
a different spiritual estimate of the machine. 

Where is beauty to be found today—in the studios 
or in the workshops? This is an open question, and 
we may leave it so. But let us suppose that a thou- 
sand years hence someone digs up and presents to 
a museum an example of the fine arts of our day, and 
an example of the most delicately-designed machin- 
ery. Is it too much to suggest that the authorities 
will consider the machinery the outcome of an earnest 
love of beauty, and the other relic a feeble attempt 
to revive the arts of a bygone day? 

The secret of wholesome and successful living is 
to remove all disturbing influences which are unes- 
sential and trivial, and to integrate all inevitable and 
unavoidable ones not only into a functioning whole, 
but into a whole that is emotionally and esthetically 
satisfying. Modern machinery does this more and 
more. It has come to stay and will increase. In- 
stead of looking upon it as an intruder, let us accept it 
as one of the elements in our world that is efficient 
and coherent and beautiful. 

Payson Miller. 
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Family Sharing of Good Reading 


Robert P. Doremus 


Mr. Doremus’ experience as here described should be of especial interest to families in which there are growing 


children. 


HERE should be established a tradition of the 
love of books and of shared reading. If I may 
be very personal, I may say that my own ex- 

perience traces to a prairie home and to a mother 
reading aloud in the winter evenings the continued 
stories from the home-departments of religious papers. 
“The Rockanock Stage’ from the old Advance, and 
the “Pansy” stories from The Herald and Presbyter, 
may not have been great literature, but they were es- 
sentially wholesome, and it was a good thing for a lad 
to hear his mother read them aloud. The shared 
part of the experience was an essential element of the 
value. Speaking of those older religious periodicals 
and their place in the home leads me to remark as an 
aside that when Church papers of today, under the 
-stress of financial difficulties, and with the specious 
plea of changing conditions and needs, gave up their 
home-departments, and when Church organizations 
discontinued their Sunday-school papers, they re- 
minded me of the mythical family (myths often hold 
essential truth) which, pondering what to give up in 
the depression, and deciding that the auto and the 
golf-course could not be surrendered, decided to 
economize by cutting down on the baby’s milk. Our 
religious forebears did not make that kind of mistake. 
Nor were they all like Mrs. Jellyby in ‘‘Bleak House,”’ 
too concerned with bettering of the natives of Borrio- 
bool-Gha to have energy, time or means for nearer 
concerns. The wisest of them knew where were the 
roots of life. 

With the remembrance of the mother reading 
aloud comes a memory of days when a little boy read 
aloud to his mother at her work-basket or ironing 
table his story-papers and Sunday-school books. 
The clean smell of freshly-laundered clothes still 
brings back pleasantly across the years that reading. 
It is good also to have been part of a home that still 
had family prayers, though they were a bit backward 
in their theology and in their interpretations of and 
outlooks upon life, and in which the Bible was read 
regularly at the morning meal. 

It was natural that traditions of home-reading, 
kindred in nature though dissimilar in detail, should 
go on blending, in the continued reading tradition of 
another home, the reading somewhat changing, and 
the attitudes toward the things read, but the sharing 
of what was treasured and what seemed worth while 
still continuing. 

The problem of early education was made easy 
by a large number of primers, readers, school story 
and history books, sent by a brother who is a super- 
intendent of schools. They were all or nearly all read, 
for the way to learn to read is to read. The home, in 
this instance, did not wait for the school, which does 
its task necessarily in the mass and often poorly, for 
all its modern theories and new methods. 

Childhood has its right to a due share of imagina- 
tion and even nonsense. Fairy tales have their place 


He has served Unitarian churches at Farmington and Kennebunk, Maine, and Gloucester, Mass. 


and animal stories also, Thornton Burgess, for instance, 
as well as the more serious Ernest Seton Thompson. 
But it is a personal conviction that the excessive pro- 
portion in current children’s reading of books such as 
the ‘Wizard of Oz’ series, and of “nature-faker’’ 
animal stories, many of them poorly written as well 
as of doubtful value in content, tend to cheapen taste, 
confuse mentality, and lead children to live ina 
world of wish-thinking and unreality, often perpetu- 
ated into maturity. Therefore the feeling deepened 
that books of actual childhood and youth, in which 
events happen as they might happen in experience, 
should supplement and exceed in quantity imaginative 
literature. ‘Bobby and the Big Road,” by Margaret 
Lindsay, “Peter and Polly in Summer,” ‘Peter and 
Polly in Winter,” by Rose Lucia, are examples for the 
earliest period. Later came such books as the “Twin” 
series and “Little Cousin” series, describing the life 
of children in other lands. The perennial “Five Little 
Peppers” series of Margaret Sidney and certain of 
the Louisa Alcott books had their place, and of course 
the classics of childhood and youth were not forgotten, 
such as ‘Robinson Crusoe” and “Swiss Family 
Robinson,” Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and “Huck- 
leberry Finn,” Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad Boy,” 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” and. ‘Kidnapped.’ 
Somewhat earlier came such old-fashioned books of 
childhood as the ‘‘Rollo”’ books of Jacob Abbott. That 
elder literature of childhood, for all its limitations and 
even absurdities, had values that our modern litera- 
ture does not always stress, and though the differences 
in environment and circumstance must be explained, 
the atmosphere is wholesome and the principles sound. 
Children and young people whose reading ts wholly 
contemporaneous miss something that is of value in 
education. 

There was always in the home, as there had been 
in the home of the older generation, The Youth’s 
Companion. What a pity that in its earlier, unamal- 
gamated form, it can no longer be in homes, with its 
wholesomeness, its wide range, its lively interest. In 
our home we read not only the current issues but older 
issues, including even some bound volumes from a 
long-ago period. There was the St. Nicholas also. 
Much of the contents of these was shared as well ‘as 
individually read. Later came magazines of another 
order, such as The American Boy, Boys’ Life, The Open 
Road, Popular Mechanics, the usual current periodical 
literature of young people, together with current books 
of fiction, adventure, travel, and popular science,— 
even some books of a kind in which youth seems to 
find a transient fascination, such as the preposterously 
incredible but delightful “Blue Pearl’ and “Inca 
Emerald” of Scoville. A regimen of reading which 
attempts to exclude all that sort of literature is not, 
I think, in accord with youth’s growing needs. But 
more worth while and permanent tastes and standards 
are formed by the continued shared reading of books 
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of a more valuable kind, not all of them great as lit- 
erature, but sound, wholesome and human. 

Out of the earlier shared reading came very natu- 
rally still more significant reading. I refer especially 
to Dickens. We are Dickens-lovers, feeling that for all 
the tendency today to belittle that author of the nine- 
teenth century, both as man and as author, and despite 
his very obvious limitations and even absurdities 
(which we have often laughed at in our reading even 
while we loved the literary sinner), the humanness, 
soundness of views of life and genial humor of Dickens 
make him an admirable friend of youth and maturity. 
“The Christmas Carol’”’ was our gate to Dickens-land 
one Christmas season. Since then we have read it 
aloud, in whole or in part, every Christmas. ‘‘The 
Children of Dickens,’ by Samuel McChord Crothers, 
delightfully illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith, is a 
convenient archway into that Dickens country. But 
we went right in exploring on our own. We read first 
the novels in which children are prominent, such as 
“Oliver Twist,” “‘David Copperfield,” “Great Ex- 
pectations,” “Old Curiosity Shop.” We read aloud 
all the Dickens novels except “Edwin Droad.’’ Some 
of them we read more than once. We read a chapter 
an evening at the supper table, except on Saturday 
or Sunday evening when school work did not press, or 
in vacations, when more than one chapter could be 
read. In addition to Dickens we read in the same way 
several of Scott’s novels, such as ‘‘Ivanhoe”’ and 
“Quentin Durward,” Bulwer Lytton’s “‘Last Days of 
Pompeii,” Thackeray’s ‘“Henry Esmond,” ‘The Vir- 
ginians,” “Pendennis” and even ‘Vanity Fair,” 
George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” Cooper’s “Last of the 
Mohicans,”’ and other classics. But our reading was 
not wholly classical. We read also at the supper 
hour and lunch hour a number of modern historical 
novels such as Davis’ ‘‘Gilman of Redford,” and S. 
Weir Mitchell’s ““Hugh Wynne” and ‘‘The Red City,” 
and such other modern fiction as Tarkington’s ‘The 
Conquest of Canaan,’ Poole’s “The Harbor,” Gil- 
bert Parker’s ‘““The Weavers.” We read such light 
but wholesome fiction as the Cape Cod stories of 
Joseph Lincoln. We had time and liking even for 
Stephen Leacock one summer. For life needs pure 
fun and laughter as well as information and culture. 
This cannot attempt to be an exclusive list. We 
shared many books, but practically all fiction, for the 
serious, informational reading was already covered suf- 
ficiently in required school reading. More would have 
made the home reading an additional and burdensome 
task. We meant it to be a recreation, a common inter- 
est and a joy. At the first, one did the reading. The 
pater familias, being a more rapid eater than the 
family, began the reading while the others were 
finishing the meal. But of later years we have read 
in turn around the circle. 

At the breakfast table there has always been a 
reading of another order than that of the supper hour. 
From the beginning we used the admirable little vol- 
ume compiled by William amd Mary Gannett, “The 
Little Child at the Breakfast Table.” That was 
blessed to me personally by my memories of the 
beautiful Gannett home in Rochester, and its home- 
table where guests were privileged to share the family 
rituals of reverence and love. When that book was 
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outgrown, at least in title, for its contents are still to 
me a present joy, we began the use of “The Daily 
Optimist,’”’ by Perin. When the time came for it we 
read ‘‘The Children’s Bible.’”’ After that came the 
Bible itself, which we read entire, excepting only the 
ugliest stories of the Old Testament and the chronol- 
ogies. We treated it reverently but frankly as re- 
ligious literature, answering as honestly as we could 
any questions, and saying candidly what we thought 
true and good and what we thought not true or not 
good. Weread, for the most part, the King James and 


‘the American revised versions, but Smith and Good- 


speed’s ““The Bible, an American Translation,” would 
be a good sequel for older young people. It is well 
to know the version which has given much of its 
language to religion and is inwoven with literature, 
but it is well also for youth and maturity alike to gain 
the fresh understandings and approach of a modern 
translation. Somewhere along the way we read “‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” treating it frankly as we had treated 
the Bible. That, too, has lent symbol to faith, and 
finds frequent allusion in the world’s great literature. 

When it first came out we began reading and still 
use “Great Companions,” that indispensable volume 
of readings prepared by Robert French Leavens. 

It is not merely the younger members of a family 
group who profit by such customs. One testimony 
to that fact is that when the home-circle lessens with 
the changes of the years, when the young people are 
no longer permanently with us, the wish to go on 
sharing what we love in literature does not cease or 
diminish. The character of the reading may, of 
course, be somewhat different. Willa Cather’s “Shad- 
ows on the Rock” or ‘Death Comes to the Arch- 
bishop,” or Sir Philip Gibbs’ “The Golden Years,” 
may take the place of oft-read, familiar classics or 
tales of Cape Cod. But a ritual of shared apprecia- 
tion is not easily surrendered. And one likes to think 
also that it may repeat itself and far exceed itself in 
other experiences and other homes, and so go on and 
out to make life sweeter, richer, higher, more joyous, 
with love and laughter, strength and promise. 

* * * 


SPOT OF EARTH 
(Summer 1937, Carver, Mass.) 
George Lawrence Parker 


Will there be earth in Heaven, I wonder? 

Dark loamy soil wherein to dig 

And find the roots that cling to it 

As baby-fingers clutch a mother’s breast? 

Will there be soil to save from weeds 

And turn it to a garden fair? 

And woods to trim that beckon you 

To come and help them live? 

Will there be hours when sweating brow 

And aching back do pause a while 

And say, like God when first He made a garden spot— 
“Behold, what I have wrought is very good’’? 7 


I cannot tell; and yet I hope, 

That if there be no earth in Heaven, 
God still will find some way 

To let me dig, transplant and hoe. 
Meanwhile I dig, transplant and hoe 
Right here, and wonder in my heart 
If this be not Heaven itself, although 
I call it but a Spot of Earth! 
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Christianity and Biology 


Ben Franklin Kimpel 


Mr. Kimpel presents this discussion in reply to Professor Ritter’s recent article in The Register under 


the title, “Darwin and the Golden Rule.’’ 


Mr. Kimpel, formerly a professor at Kansas Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, has just begun his duties as minister of Unity Church, Amherst, Mass. 


INCE the moral consciousness is a factor in evo- 
lutionary development, it is only reasonable, 
as Mr. Ritter has suggested, that the method of 


the natural sciences be employed in its study. The. 


problem, however, is not the legitimacy of a scientific 
interpretation of moral phenomena; it is rather the 
selection of the particular scientific theory which is 
relevant in its interpretation. The Darwinian concept 
of natural selection is applicable to a very limited as- 
pect of the biological process, and consequently it is 
inadequate as an interpretation of all biological phe- 
nomena. 

If a continuous evolution, as is presupposed by 
Darwin, were the sole scheme of biological develop- 
ment, rather than a discontinuous emergence, the self- 
negating moral injunction of Christian ethics would 
necessarily have been latent in the subhuman forms 
of life. Yet, according to the Darwinian theory of 
natural selection, a capacity is preserved only through 
use, but a practice of self-negation would be the very 
antithesis of the Darwinian concept of struggle for 
survival. According to the naturalistic scheme of 
survival of the most fit, the individual exercising the 
greatest consideration of self-preservation would 
maintain himself, and the individual subordinating 
himself to another’s welfare would have little success 
in the process of ‘‘tooth and claw.” 

The incompatibility of the Christian ethic and the 
ethic arising from the biological struggle for survival 
becomes apparent when the motivation for behavior 
is considered. In the struggle for survival, behavior 
is successful as it is instrumental to the individual’s 
own welfare. Hence, a sacrifice of self would be 
morally commendable only to the extent that it aug- 
mented the benefits of the individual himself. If a 
deed were to benefit another exclusively, and in no 
way work for the advantage of the individual himself, 
it would be a liability in the struggle for personal 
survival. But according to the Christian scheme, an 
individual does not give to get; he gives because the 
recipient of his sacrifice has a significance greater than 
can be encompassed by the concept of mere survival. 
The significance of a human being, according to Jesus, 
is derivative from its relation to a reality beyond itself. 
Man is related not primarily to the beast, Jesus be- 
lieved, but to God, and therefore his dignity consisted 
in living as if he were such a being. The individual 
worthy of the relationship could justify his personal 
sacrifice by its instrumentality in the realization of a 
kingdom of human beings in direct fellowship with their 
Heavenly Father. In the scheme of Jesus, an in- 
dividual’s conduct: therefore is motivated by his sense 
of relationship to a reality more comprehensive than 
either his own life, or the life of his group, and the 
personal gain he derives is only incidental to his sac- 
rifice and devotion. An individual realizes the en- 
richment of his life as an incidental consequence when 


he lives as if he were seeking the realization of the 
kingdom of God on earth. The enrichment of life is 
not realized by seeking one’s own life directly, for life 
apart from its activities is an abstraction. The con- 
tent of personal life is a derivative of the foci of man’s 
interests, and if his interests were centered in his own 
survival he would be confined entirely to himself. 
If, however, an individual reaches beyond himself, he 
benefits in proportion to the scope of his reverence. 
The greatest benefit which man could realize for him- 
self would therefore be incidental to his devotion to 
the most comprehensive reality with which he had ac- 
quaintance. By loving man, not as a particular mem- 
ber of the human species, but rather as a son of God, 
and by regarding God as a father of all men, and not 
as a local or provincial deity, an indiviudal would have 
his conduct determined in light of the most compre- 
hensive of concepts. A devotion to the welfare not 
of a particular individual, but of all men as potentially 
sons of a universal creator, offers a’ moral agent a 
concrete plan by which he could fulfill not only his 
instinctive hunger for survival, or his gregarious 
hunger for association with his kind, but also his 
spiritual hunger for an enlargement and enrichment of 
life. 

Interest in another’s welfare does not have sur- 
vival value if the effective principle of survival is 
self-centered preservation, and the Christian scheme 
of subordination of one’s own life to another’s welfare 
would eventuate in racial suicide were the essence of 
the natural process expressed in the Darwinian concept 
of the survival of the most fit. 

When the Christian scheme of the subordination 
of self to another’s welfare becomes an effective. deter- 
minant in the realization of personal life, then the 
natural process has achieved a level in which the 
principle of self-centered struggle has been supplanted 
by a new principle of life. It is the very fact that 
the Christian scheme is workable as a technique of 
human life that makes one reject the Darwinian 
principle as inadequate, and recommends to him the 
more adequate principle of emergence. 

According to the theory of emergence, mutations 
are the raw materials of biological development, and 
the advances which are made in the biological process 
are due to novel occurrences. The Darwinian principle 
of natural selection operates on the mutant after it 
has occurred, and if the mutation has survival value 
it becomes effective in the biological process, as Dar- 
win has explained. Now the level of spiritual insight 
which dares to believe that an individual finds his own 
life most completely when he most entirely subordi- 
nates himself to another’s welfare is a mutation in 
mental development. The Christian scheme of find- 
ing life by losing life in another’s service is not the 
consequence of a cumulative process; it is rather the 
spiritual emergence. in an otherwise nonspiritua] 
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process. The Christian ethic is a mutation in the bio- 
logical process, and it is not the crystallization of ten- 
dencies immanent in the animal kingdom. The mind 
which is capable of oenceiving self-realization through 
self-surrender is a genetic variation in the biological 
process, and therefore the effective realization of the 
ethical scheme of Jesus necessitates a complete break 
with the methods operative on lower levels of biologi- 
cal development. ‘The realization of the ethical plan 
of Jesus for world brotherhood demands a complete 
abdication of the methodology of animal struggle for 
preservation, and demands that the human beings 
must first enter into the new level of spiritual life 
before the plan can work. The Christian vision of 
brotherhood does not arise out of the social instinct, 
or out of the gregarious drive inherited from subhuman 
ancestors; it is what T. H. Morgan would eall “‘the 
occurrence of a new mutation.” 

In the sense that the Christian ethic is a novel 
scheme in the biological process of human develop- 
ment, it is not a product of the technique of self- 
preservation through co-operation. The Christian 
scheme is co-operation, and then incidentally self- 
preservation; it is first dedication to another’s welfare, 
and then incidentally a realization of one’s own. 
The Christian ethic is irreconcilable with the Darwin- 
ian thesis of survival through struggle for self-preser- 
vation, but it is naturalistically explicable by the 
scientific theory of emergence. 


* * 


OUR NEW UNITARIAN HYMNAL 


This recurring need of the growing life of religion for new 
forms of expression is well illustrated by our Unitarian Hymnal. 
Twenty-three years ago a new hymnal was published. It was 
hailed, and justly, as a great contribution to liberal hymnology. 
It was in fact a more spacious musical mansion of the liberal soul. 
Within a decade and a half the Unitarian Church felt that it 
had so outgrown even this worthy hymnal that a commission 
was organized for the sole purpose of giving the denomination 
a new book of hymns and services! 

After seven years of toil our Unitarian Hymn Commission, 
working in co-operation with a similar commission of the Uni- 
versalist Church, has completed its difficult and important task. 
We rejoice in the publication of this new hymnal for the liberal 
churches of America. If the new hymnal had contained only the 
new hymns it would have been a smaller hymnal regardless 
of the actual number of pages it might have. If it had been 
composed exclusively of the older hymns it would have offered us 
an outgrown chamber of musical expression. 

Our new hymnal is an eloquent refutation of the specious 
notion that liberal religion, as expressed in our Unitarian move- 
ment, for example, has come into existence by a process of mere 
discarding. There are those who believe that our liberal religion 
is something smaller than the religion of our more orthodox con- 
temporaries. The exact opposite is true! As in the new hymnal, 
so in our Church as a whole, we have endeavored to keep the best 
of the great religious tradition we have inherited. At the same 
time we have been willing to move into new chambers with more 
room for the free development of the human spirit, where religion 
can be as honest as science, and as vital as the most forward- 
looking phases of contemporary life. Religious liberalism can be, 
and at its best actually is, a more spacious mansion of the grow- 
ing soul.—Rev. Walton E. Cole in a published sermon, “A Living 
Religion.” 

* * * 

“Persons who are content to live within the shade of the 

family tree will never gather any fruit.” 
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The Bankruptcy of Bolshevism 


Ernest Morgan 


This is the first of a number of articles which we hope to publish 
at the suggestion of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. A 
committee of the Fellowship composed of the president, Rev. Edwin 
H. Wilson, Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, and Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman 
will co-operate in the editorial work. Mr. Morgan, who writes the 
article here presented, is w competent critic of Russia. He is 
the son of Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


OR years I followed developments in Soviet 
Russia with unwavering interest and partisan- 
ship. I was convinced that, in this era of de- 

clining capitalism, the Russian venture was man- 
kind’s chief hope. From the example set there the rest 
of the world would inevitably follow on the road to 
socialism, varied according to the culture, tradi- 
tions and economic development of the various 
peoples. 

I studied Russia, conferred at length with trained 
observers who had been there and, in turn, wrote and 
lectured on the subject. 

But in the course of time I developed a feeling 
that there was something wrong, an intangible some- 
thing that I couldn’t define. I tried to explain it tomy 
friends, but they were disappointed at my vagueness. 
I still followed developments, but I quit lecturing. 

Then came the heart-searchings that every honest 
radical experienced following Hitler’s rise to power 
and the collapse of the German Communist and Social- 
ist movements. Then followed in turn the Communist 
New Line, and shortly after the rising tide of arrests 
and treason trials in Russia. 

At this point doubts and questionings began to 
clarify. This clarity did not arise from the accept- 
ance of any particular theory concerning the treason 
trials. The key to it is the basic assumption of wide- 
spread ethical rottenness which is at the bottom of 
each theory, whether Stalinist, Trotskyist or bourgeois. 

Let us briefly review these theories, and the 
situation out of which they arose: 

During the Russian Revolution and the period of 
foreign intervention the Communist Party in Russia 
maintained an effective party democracy despite crises 
more desperate than any which have arisen since. 
Party policy was warmly debated by the rank and file 
in the councils of workers and soldiers, but when the 
party line was established, it was followed. 

At the same time, it was a fundamental Bolshevik 
tenet, definitely formulated by Lenin, that intrigue 
and falsehood are legitimate tools to be used whenever 
the need is great. The use of such tools is justified in 
the mind of the Communist by the extreme importance 
and nobility of the ends for which he is working. 
Only when these ends are achieved and socialism firmly 
established can he start being “fussy” about the means 
which are employed. 

This curious combination of straightforward de- 
mocracy with Machiavellian intrigue is not peculiar 
to the Communist Party. The conflict between these 
two outlooks has arisen in every organization that 
ever achieved power and influence in the name of a 
worthy cause. 
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The presence of straightforward democracy in 
the Communist Party was not surprising, for prole- 
tarian democracy is a basic socialist concept. These 
rough-and-ready soldiers and working men, having 
overthrown feudalism and capitalism almost in a 
single sweep, were resolved to put socialism to work 
there and then, just as far as they could, much as the 
early Christians put to work their philosophy. 

Nor was the use of falsehood and intrigue sur- 
prising, for these tools were and are used by every 
major government in the world, including our own. 
And to this must be added the fact that Communists, 

that is, the real ones, are religious fanatics just as truly 
as any Jesuit or Muslim. Their ends are holy and, 
they believe, justify the use of any means within their 
grasp. 

The primary practical outcome of these ethics is 
that they become intuitive ways of action—a sort of 
‘second nature. Therefore, when Bolsheviks have 
serious differences among themselves as to the proper 
course to pursue in achieving their ends, each feels that 
his viewpoint is the essential one and must at all costs 
prevail over the others. Hence they quite logically 
employ against each other the same tactics which 
were intended for use against the owning class. Having 
once developed the habit of this general line of action 

(intrigue, falsehood, etc.) among themselves, the 
primary necessity of being successful, and the com- 
petition in these methods, demandé continually more 
drastic action along the same line, until party democ- 
racy is gone, and the original goal itself becomes seri- 
ously confused and corrupted. Organizations like the 
Socialist Party, which cling to democracy without 
abandoning intrigue, tend to tear themselves to 
pieces. 

Between 1924 and 1928 a serious difference of 
opinion did arise among the Bolsheviks as to the 
proper course to pursue. Party councils were divided 
over the advisability of pursuing a modified nationalist 
policy as advocated by Stalin, or of pursuing an inter- 
nationalist policy, as advocated by Trotsky. The de- 
ceits by which Stalin gained control of the Communist 
Party are becoming increasingly clear. When Lenin 
died it was generally expected that Trotsky would 
succeed him. Stalin guarded against this by the 
maneuver of sending Trotsky a telegram with false 
information concerning the funeral plans. In order 
to maintain his clique in undisputed power and to 
reverse Soviet foreign policy it was necessary for 
Stalin to abolish party democracy. The party purge 
became a convenient instrument. 

It was in 1934, however, that the first rumblings 
of the coming violent reign of terror were heard. The 
alleged assassins of Kiroff were brought to trial and 
presumably linked with Trotsky. Trostky’s denials 
were instantaneous and loud, and impartial observers 
examining evidence on both sides have doubted 
Trotsky’s guilt. At the same time, the predictions made 
by Trotsky at that time, pointing to basic weaknesses 
of the Stalin régime and indicating its increasingly re- 
actionary character, have been fulfilled in a way very 
distressing to those of us who looked toward Russia 
as the hope of the world. 

I have no whitewash for Comrade Trotsky and 
his followers. He is an orthodox Bolshevik, subject 


to the same ethical fallacies which are now bearing 
such unhappy fruit in Russia. He frankly asserted 
at his “trial” in Mexico City that there is nothing 
“sacred” about truth. He explained that in modern 
civilization it is sometimes necessary ‘for diplomatic 
reasons” to indulge in “untruths,’’ as when he falsely 
repudiated Lenin’s testament. His followers include 
probably the ablest revolutionaries in the world, true 
Bolsheviks, devoted to their ideals but ready to 
use any means within their power, and, like the 
Stalinists, oblivious to the fatal relationship of end 
and means. 

There was no serious resumption of the terror in 
Russia in 1935, and industrial development continued 
toadvance. Butin 1936 things began to happen again, 
even more ominous than the wholesale butchery of 
Kiroff’s ‘‘assassins.”’ There began in 1936 a systematic 
weeding out of the old Bolsheviks, mainly politicians, 
and industrial executives accused of sabotage. Soon 
every branch of the state was invaded, with the ex- 
ception of the diplomatic service, until at the present 
time the majority of the outstanding trusted leaders 
of 1985 have been “liquidated.” 

Industry has been hopelessly demoralized. In 
some vital branches, such as the automobile industry, 
production has dropped more than fifty percent from 
previous levels. Vast numbers of executives all over 
the Soviet Union have resigned, in fear for their lives. 
In the great Gorky plant fifty-eight percent of the 
engineers quit their posts. The executives who remain 
are afraid to make any important decisions without 
first consulting higher offices, which as a result are 
flooded with detail correspondence. Labor turnover 
isenormous. (This information was lately reported in 
The New York Times during a period of less than a 
month, and is drawn from official Soviet sources.) . It 
is this virtual collapse of Russian industry, not the 
danger of a possible revolt, which is now the real 
menace in Russia. 

The deflation of Russia as a diplomatic force 
followed instantaneously upon the purge of the high 
command of the Red Army. Germany, Italy and 
Japan have taken fresh courage and vigorously re- 
newed their aggressions. A swift reorientation of 
diplomatic alignments has taken place, leaving Russia 
out in the cold and dealing a severe blow to the chances 
of Loyalist Spain. Three Russian steamers, enroute 
for Spain, were sunk in the Mediterranean in a single 
day, presumably by Italy, and the Kremlin kept it a 
secret. 

Current dispatches from Moscow indicate that 
the country is held in the grip of deadly fear. The 
present cycle of terror beginning with the executions 
of Tuckhachevsky and his colleagues has ruined the 
sleep of almost every high official in the Russian 
Communist Party and in Soviet industry. A Com- 
munist is perhaps in less danger of his life in Germany 
and Italy than in Russia, especially if he is an able 
one, capable of executive responsibility. Only the 
rank and file enjoy any substantial degree of safety, 
and they now find real incentive for not assuming re- 
sponsibility. 

It makes little difference which theory or com- 
bination of theories we accept, or in which direction 
our sympathies lie. We have before us, in Soviet 
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Russia today, a colossal historic example, in sharp 
perspective, of the way in which the noblest aims and 
aspirations can be distorted and perverted, not in half 
a dozen centuries, but in two decades. The germ of 
Bolshevik rottenness and ultimate bankruptcy was 
present in the beginning. Lenin, brilliant social 
philosopher and leader of men though he was, failed to 
lay a sound ethical base on which an enduring revolu- 
tion might be built. The same fallacy is prevalent, 
though by no means universal, in Marxian thought 
throughout the world. 

What Russia’s fate is to be we cannot predict. 
Her vast, newly-released creative forces can hardly 
be destroyed. Perhaps, in reaction to this wave of 

/ terror and intrigue, there will be born new forces recog- 
| nizing the validity of certain intangible values his- 
\ torically disregarded by Bolshevism, or dismissed as 
\“bourgeois prejudices.”’ Perhaps, in the course of 
‘time, these forces will prevail. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, Russia will sink into chaos through internal 
collapse and war, international and civil. But why 
waste time in guessing? History is a great jester and 
delights to fool the prophets. 

If Russian socialism dies half-born, as die it may, 
the sacrifice will not have been in vain if, from this 
historic spectacle, the world can learn, or even begin 
to learn, the all-pervasive and controlling influence 
of human means in shaping human ends. 

The problem facing the advocates of fundamental 
social change is the formulation of an effective long- 
range code of revolutionary ethics and living. This 
code cannot be tested and established by ivory tower 
philosophizing. It must be worked out in the day- 


| to-day struggles of labor, but tempered by historical 


\ perspective. 


Such a code is gradually emerging. The outlines 
are as yet indistinct, but we may expect a new con- 
cept of democracy, interpreted in good will and ways 
of living, instead of being confined to organizational 
forms. We may anticipate a keener awareness of the 
relationship of means to ends, with greater skill in 
harmonizing them; and a greater willingness to accept 
temporary defeat, rather than temporary success 
achieved by the sacrifice of conditions essential to 
enduring progress. Out of the ruins of a too-hastily- 
built revolutionary movement there may come new 
and sounder revolutionary methods. 

* * * 


“Do not lose faith in humanity; there are over eighty 
million people in America who never played you a single nasty 
trick.” 

* * * 


MY SOUL HAS WINGS 
Daisy Moore Bynum 


If you would makea slave of me 

And drive me with your whips— 

Your doctrines, creeds, and man-made rules, 

My voice can not find lips 

To sing a paean of the skies 

And stars with diamond-glow; 

If you will bind me like a slave 

I can’t find room to grow. 

If you would make a life of mine 

That reaches, grows, and sings, 

Then give it space and room to soar; 
My soul has wings. 
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THE KING OF INSTRUMENTS 


There is one important matter that should be called to the 
attention of all worshipers—not only at Sunday services, but at 
all conferences and other meetings. This is the ministry of the 
organ. 

There are two ways to listen to the King of Instruments; one, 
to listen as though at a concert, and note primarily the skilled 
playing of the performer, the other to listen to it as something 
uplifting, inspiring, and strengthening. To hear the organ in the 
second form is as much different from the first as the church 
service is from an entertainment, or the minister from the lec- 
turer. Think then of the organ voluntary or prelude as a 
call to worship—an invocation to the service—a preparation for 
the spiritual nourishment that is to follow. The prelude to the 
service is a time for prayer and meditation; it can be most 
strengthening and uplifting. 

Those in Boston who go on week-days to the noon services 
at King’s Chapel know the quiet that prevails in the old church 
as the organist gives his “call to worship.’’ He plays a musical 
sermon! 

We listen to the sermon thoughtfully, the prayer quietly, 
and we sing the hymns with feeling. Let us then accept the or- 
gan prelude as a signal for silence, and be moved by its call to 
worship. 

David Greene Haskins, 3rd. 


* * * 4 


ff 
UNITARIAN RELIGION 
As Viewed by Three Great Americans 


Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States, author 
of the Declaration of Independence, once wrote: “I trust that 
there is not a young man now living who will not die a Unitarian.” 

Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University: “I 
have never seen any persons who met anxiety, pain, sorrow, or 
death more calmly, more gravely, or with more resignation or 
serenity, than the Unitarians. I am thankful I have always 
lived in the simple fundamental convictions of our Unitarian 
faith. To propagate that truth is to my thinking a holy thing, 
a sacred duty.” 

William Howard Taft, President of the United States 
and Chief Justice: ‘‘Unitarianism offers a broad Christian re- 
ligious faith that can be reconciled with scientific freedom of 
thought and inquiry into truth, and should rescue from religious 
atrophy and numbing indifference many men and women of value 


in a community. 
—The Pitisburgh Unitarian. 


* * * 


NO STRANGE GODS 


If the person who yawns in boredom when told to do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly with God, is transfigured with 
religious enthusiasm when told to do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with Allah, then at all events there is one more 
person doing justly, and loving mercy, and walking humbly. 
For which let Allah be praised. The least novelty will sometimes 
throw a new light on the religious picture. And although the 
angels may smile to see so great a transformation from so slight a 
cause, it will be a kindly smile. As much as to say: Dear Heart, 
familiar names lose their point, and hackneyed terminology 
gets meaningless. If the invitations of religion speak to you 
more powerfully in other terms you are welcome to those terms. 
For there are no strange gods. There are only many ways of ap- 
proach to the one Blessed Mystery, whose nature and law and 
promise are one, and whose love enfolds all his children. 

—Charles E. Park. 


* * * 
Said the Cynic: “I could have made a better world than 
this.” 
Said the Sage: ‘‘That is why God put you here. Go do it.” 
—S.B. Grafflin. 
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_ By Albert C. Knudson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


QUADRUPLICATION OF A PRIORIS 


The Validity of Religious Experience. 
New York: The 
237 pp. $2.00. 


In view of the contemporary confusion 
in the use of the word “experience,” we 
are grateful to Dean Knudson for insisting 
that the word should be restricted to the 
description of conscious experience. Against 
Whitehead, who makes experience pre- 
cede consciousness, and against Dewey, 
who disconnects experience from con- 
sciousness, Knudson, avoiding this ‘‘out- 
standing scandal of recent philosophy,” as 
Morris Cohen calls it, equates experience 
with experiencing. If the word is to 
retain any significant meaning, it must re- 
fer to a subject’s experience of an object. 

Having thus defined experience, we now 
ask, What is “religious experience’? The 
answer is at hand. ‘All genuine religious 
experience,”’ we read, ‘‘involves reference 
to a more-than-human Object.”’ Or again, 
“Religious experience . . . . will continue 
to be an experience of God.” 

What now can be meant by the phrase, 
“the validity of religious experience’’? If by 
it we mean that religious experience is of 
such a nature that it actually establishes 
the objective reality of God, this question 
is begged in the phrase itself, for religious 
experience has already been defined as the 
human subject’s experience of God as an 
object. So defined, the author’s task of 
validating it would be the task of showing 
that such religious experience actually ex- 
ists. We wish he had faced this subtlety 
somewhere and shown that he was not go- 
ing round in a circle. 


Abingdon Press. 


His inquiry into the validity of re-' 


ligious experience has three phases. One 
chapter makes something of the fact that 
to many people an experience of God is a 
matter of certitude due to the psycho- 
logical immediacy of their perception of 
God. Another chapter points out that to 
a pragmatist the “intrinsic values’ of re- 
ligion (peace and joy, Jove and righteous- 
ness) together with its “instrumental 
values” (the numerous contributions of 
religion to human well-being) are proof 
enough of the truth of religion. We are 
shown, however, that neither of these two 
phases “‘has a decisive bearing on the ques- 
tion of the validity of religious experience.”’ 

In the final phase of his inquiry we meet 
the “only adequate foundation for an em- 
pirical apologetic.”’ Religious experience, 
he says, is self-verifying—“but only to 
him who has religion.’ It validates itself 
in virtue of a “religious a priori’ which is 
integral to the structure of the human 
mind. Corresponding to the four kinds of 
human experience, the sensuous, the moral, 
the esthetic and the religious, each of 
which is taken as unique, there are, he 


asserts, four equally unique a _prioris, 
without which the four types of experience 
would be severally impossible. As religion 
is one of the four, it is equally integral to 
human nature as are the other three, and, 
therefore, equally as valid. Of the “‘re- 
ligious a priori,” we may add, the religions 
of the world are “the concrete products.” 

My chief discontent with this end of the 
matter is its quadruplication of a prioris. 
As a result, religious experience is reduced 
to only a quarter of the mind’s structural 
capacities, and religion is shut out from 
any essential connection with three vast 
areas of experience. It seems to me that 
after the scientific, the ethical and the es- 
thetic elements are taken away from an 
experience, what is left is no experience 
at all, but only a philosopher’s abstraction, 
and I should dread having to search for 
God in it, even with Schleiermacher, Otto 
and Troeltsch as my companions. Had our 
Methodist dean not remained on the arid 
plain of abstract phrasings, had he given 
one concrete illustration of what he would 
call a typical religious experience, I think 
an examination of that example would 
have shown that the mind having the ex- 
perience could not be ‘‘quartered’’ in the 
manner he proposes without beng first 
“hanged and drawn.” As a corollary, it 
seems to me that any human experience 
may contain, as one of its elements, a 
tendency to realize a desirable ideal, and 
thus, to my mind, be entitled to be called 
religious. Agreeing that the only sound 
basis for a religious apologetic is an a 
priori of experience, I would look for God 
in the one a priori of all my experiencing. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 
* * 


INVALID ATTEMPT 


The Parables of the Gospels, and 
Their Meaning for Today. By Hugh 
Martin. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 

The writer of this book knows and ac- 
cepts New Testament scholarship. In the 
consideration of the meaning of the par- 
ables in their own day he draws upon the 
new knowledge of the social background 
out of which they came. This no easy 
task is well done, and makes this book a 
valuable addition to any religious library. 

The author makes a further attempt to 
make these parables normative morality 
for the present day. Any such attempt is 
bound to fail, despite all the ingenuity or 
insight of the author, because the attempt 
itself is invalid. 

The parable as a literary form is much 
earlier than the synoptic writers or than 
Jesus. The parables of the gospels prob- 
ably were not wholly original with the 
gospel writers, but were current materials 
used by different people in widely differing 


situations, much as a popular maxim of our 
own time, as, “‘a stitch in time saves nine,”’ 
is used. These popular folk tales were used 
by the gospel writers to illustrate the re- 
ligion of Jesus as they understood it. 
No one doubts that Jesus used this form 
of teaching so common in his day; but a 
comparative study of the synoptic gospe!s 
in relation to the parables shows that Jesus 
could not have delivered them in the 
time, place, and connection recorded in 
all three gospels. Most certainly any at- 
tempt to expand the meaning of these orien- 
tal fragments to enfold an authoritative 
world morality is too naive a procedure to do 
them or New Testament criticism a service. 
Harold Scott. 
* * 
WORTH THE ATTENTION 


Songs from Prison. By Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and John S. Hoyland. London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 160 pp. $1.90. 

When he was in jail in Poona in 1930, 
Mr. Gandhi occupied some of his time in 
translating ancient Indian religious lyrics 
into English. Some of these are as beauti- 
ful as the most beloved of the Hebrew 
Psalms, and there is a strong likeness be- 
tween several from the Hebrew and the 
Indian sources, another proof of the unity 
of religions. Mr. Gandhi was assisted in 
his work by his English friend, Mr. John 
S. Hoyland. The finished product, ar- 
ranged metrically and with Indian vernac- 
ular terms omitted, is worth the attention 
of ministers who desire a book of rarely 
beautiful religious poetry for their own and 
for parishioners’ use, and for brief selec- 
tions as second lessons. The first half of the 
book is subjective and penitential; the 
second half is objective and directed toward 
the adoration of God. 

Waitstill H. Sharp. 
* 


* 


MASTERS OF THEIR FIELDS 


Independence, Convergence 
Borrowing in Institutions, Thought 


and 


and Art. Harvard Tercentenary Publi- 
cations. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 272 pp. $3.00. 


Under this clumsy and rather frightening 
title are included a series of remarkably 
interesting and enlightening papers repre- 
senting the mature scholarship of sixteen 
masters of their respective fields. The 
papers are presented in a language that 
any intelligent person can understand. 
They cover widely diverse fields. A care- 
ful reading of these selections will enable 
the reader to furnish his mind with a 
knowledge of the “humanities’’ that will 
awaken his interest in every era of civiliza- 
tion. Professor Merrill’s paper on ‘‘Plants 
and Civilization” is a miracle of compres- 
sion, and Professor Dodd’s ‘Hellenism 
and Christianity”’ is the clearest exposition 
of the relationship of these two streams 
of thought that could be desired. The 
printing and binding of this volume is 
worthy of its contents. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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A NEW NAME 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I read with a great amount of interest 
the editorial in The Register several weeks 
ago concerning advice from readers. One 
letter in particular impressed me; it was 
advising a new name for the magazine. 

For myself, Iam quite satisfied with the 
magazine. I feel it is well done, the ar- 
ticles are stimulating and of interest. I 
like the news items of other Unitarian 
churches. 

However, I feel it might be advisable 
from a business standpoint to consider 
seriously a new name. The Universalist 
magazine is The Christian Leader, but The 
Christian Register does not denote any- 
thing of importance, at least in any special 
Unitarian way. I would suggest The 
Unitarian Weekly, which would give a 
closer we-group feeling to the readers. 
To people in Unitarian churches who do 
not read it, there would be a psychological, 
self-advertising, persuasive reason for do- 
ing so. Why should not Unitarians have 
a magazine of their own name? The word 
itself is rich in heritage and would convey 
a great meaning were it employed rather 
than “Register.” We have a Unitarian 
year book, and I think it highly desirable 
to have a “Unitarian Weekly.” 

So many magazines have the title 
“Christian.” I suggest again consideration 
of the name The Unitarian Weekly. 

James M. Vieth. 

Eugene, Ore. 


* * 


RESPECTING THE FLAG 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

This thing of “taking the oath of alle- 
giance to the flag of the United States” 
gives promise of becoming a nuisance that 
will in time tax the patience of serious- 
minded lovers of freedom. A phenomenon 
of the “‘ballyhoo age,” having a somewhat 
spontaneous development in those days of 
super-patriotism following the Great War, 
today it appears to have taken on some of 
the earmarks of worship. At the advent of 
the next war, which may be just beyond 
the horizon, this worship might be so 
firmly established that for one merely to 
suggest an aversion toward’ genuflection 
to the flag would brand him a traitor and a 
heretic. 

I believe in the flag. I honor its sig- 
nificance. But I object to its being re- 
duced to the status of an idol. In my mind 
such subjection can mean only degenera- 
tion, and I decry such misuse of that ob- 
ject which symbolizes the purposes for 
which my country was founded. I cannot 
imagine old Ben Franklin, or even Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, devising a symbol 
of freedom and sacrifice with the idea that 
some day it might become an object of 
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worship. It would have been against every 
principle of the Revolution. 

No, the tendency to worship Old Glory 
had a comparatively recent inception. It 
has a fascistic or Nazic odor, which har- 
monizes with the efforts of certain forces 
in the country which are seeking, in the 
face of obvious social change, to preserve 
the status quo. Perhaps the first and one 
of the most significant instances in the 
tendency to idolize the flag was to be seen 
in the changing of the word country, to 
the word republic, in the pledge to the 
flag. Trivial and perhaps only of political 
importance at the time, but a fair be- 
ginning to the eventual abolishment of de- 
mocracy in our fair republic. 

I believe there was no less reverence for 
the flag of the United States at the begin- 
ning of the present century than there is 
now. Yet I cannot remember that there was 
any sort of tendency to worship the flag 
in those days. The military were expected 
to observe a certain ritual, but no such 
observance was expected of the civilian. 
So far as I can remember, there was no 
rising up and hat raising when the flag 
was carried by. And yet, during the 
Spanish-American war we waved the flag 
with the same patriotic fervor, and perhaps 
a little more so, than did a later generation 
in a later war. 

But now, let a parade pass by! In spite 
of the fact that dozens of flags are now 
carried in the parades, where, in the old 
days, there were but few, a man is ex- 
pected to rise and doff his hat at the pass- 
ing of every flag. And let him once fail! 
He will immediately be brought to the 


sense of his duty by some apparently ° 


divinely-appointed person, who sees to it 
that he observes the ritual, very much like 
the little old lady in my town who, on 
parade days, arms herself with an um- 
brella and goes out to do her self-chosen 
duty. Moving along behind the crowds, she 
watches for the misguided fellow who has 
forgotten to raise his hat to a passing flag 
and gives him a vigorous poke with the 
umbrella. 

All such coercive tactics demanding an 
open show of “allegiance to the flag of the 
United States’”’ might have their immedi- 
ate effects, but there must in time come a 
reversion that can only rebound toward 
the coercers. 

Paul Veley. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


* * 


UNITARIAN JUBILEE IN INDIA 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The Unitarian faith in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills as everyone knows was 
founded by the Hajom Kissor Singh (our 
great leader) and a few followers and co- 
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workers of his on the 18th day of Sep- 
tember of the year 1887, at Jowal. The 
Union on the 18th September, 1937, 
reached the age of fifty years. So on the 
18th September 1937 we had our Jubilee 
Anniversary at Jowai, the birthplace of the 
faith in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills; the 
celebration was held on the 17th, 18th 
and 19th September 1937. 

The Anniversary in its turn sent its 
greetings and best wishes to all the churches 
of the same faith both in England and 
America; and expressed its heartfelt grati- 
tude and reverence for their fostering 
care, ceaseless help and encouragement, 
unfailing sympathy. With thankful hearts 
they as well as their leaders were remem- 
bered in the meetings of the Anniversary: 
and their spirit of fellowship and good will 
which expressed themselves in all the 
greetings, best wishes and financial help 
sent to the Anniversary were very highly 
appreciated and highly received. 

The Anniversary took the pleasure too 
in informing the brethren at home and 
abroad that the occasion was observed 
with great reverence, good will, and pro- 
found joy. Due reverence and respects 
were expressed in speeches as well as in 
prayers to Hajom Kissor Singh, the great 
leader, the ‘“‘beautiful soul,” to all his fol- 
lowers and coworkers and to all those at 
home and abroad who helped and en- 
couraged him in all his struggles; who are 
no longer, but still live in the hearts of their 
followers and successors, who with un- 
bounded gratitude and reverence observe 
the 18th day of September of every year 
as the grandest day in the history of the 
Unitarian faith in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. With the same respects and reverence 
we recollected all the great hearts who 
helped and are still helping in the various 
ways and recounted their kindness and 
sympathy with unbounded gratitude. It 
is sincerely hoped that the members of the 
fellowship all over the world will always 
take great pleasure and participate in the 
celebration of such an important event in 
the years to come. We once again ex- 
pressed our gratitude and thanks to those 
who either spiritually or financially or 
both, contributed to the fit observation and 
successful celebration of the noteworthy 
occasion. 

God will bless you and us, both old and 
young, and that we shall all be strengthened 
and uplifted by the Faith we hold dear. 

K. Sargeant, 
Secretary of the Jubilee. 
Jowai, India. 
* * 


MORE THAN ONE NATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
The events now taking place in China 


and elsewhere—and the attitude of some | 


governments toward the aggressor na- 
tions—recall Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s 
poem, “A Curse for a Nation.” Long 
ago it was addressed to the United States, 
because of Negro slavery. Today it would 
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fit more than one nation. 
in part: 


The curse said, 


Ye shall watch while kings conspire 

Round the people’s smouldering fire, 
And, warm for your part, 

Shall never dare—O shame! 

To utter the thought into flame 
Which burns at your heart. 


Ye shall watch while nations strive 
With the bloodhounds, die or survive, 
Drop faint from their jaws, 
Or throttle them backward to death, 
And only under your breath ~ 
Shall favor the cause. 


Go, wherever ill deeds shall be done, 
Go, plant your flag in the sun, 

Beside the ill-doers! 
And recoil from clenching the curse 
Of God’s witnessing universe 

With a curse of yours! 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


ee 


N. E. ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE 

The historic “Old Ship’ Unitarian 
Church of Hingham, Mass., was literally 
filled to its doors on October 21 for the 
autumn conference of the New England 
Associate Alliance. Ninety-two Alliances 
were represented by 587 members. The 
collection for ministers’ widows and de- 
pendent daughters amounted to $251. 
This appeal was most earnestly presented 
by Dr. Charles E. Park. Miss Millicent 
Bouve entertained with organ music, 
which was greatly enjoyed. 

The invocation was given by Rey. J. 
Harry Hooper, minister of the enter- 
taining church. 

Mrs. A. Whitford Clay, president of 
the Hingham Alliance, extended a wel- 
come and words of greeting to the guests. 
Mrs. Clay was also chairman in charge of 
arrangements. This was followed by the 
mique and interesting history of the 
schurch. Mrs. Harry Hooper was to have 
riven the sketch, but, owing to her illness, 
1er husband took her place. 

The “Old Ship” Church got its name 
rom the roof timbering/which is built ex- 
.ctly like the frame of a ship. This is the 
yldest church in this country in continuous 
ervice. It has served 260 years with a 
egular worshiping congregation. Many 
listinguished Unitarians have been mem- 
yers of this church. 

Mrs. H. B. Hartwell, secretary of the 
yeneral Alliance, gave a very interesting 
nd forceful address during the morning 
ession. She based her address upon the 
juotation from James Russell Lowell— 


“As one lamp lights another, nor grows 


less, 
So nobleness enkindles nobleness.”’ 


she drew a series of word pictures of the 
eacon lights of Alliance history. Most 
\lliance women do not wish to give an ex- 


hibition of ‘“‘fire-works’’ but are content 
to use their ‘“‘candle power.” 

Rev. Dana McLean Greeley was the 
speaker at the afternoon session. He gave 
a forceful and interesting address, bringing 
out the individual stories of six noted 
Unitarian women: Margaret Fuller, in 
whom was strong the love of God—‘‘She 
was a Mystic’; Dorothea Dix, in whom 
was strong the love of Man—‘“She was a 
Philanthropist”; Maria Mitchell, in whom 
was strong the love of Truth—‘‘She was a 
Scientist’; Charlotte Cushman, in whom 
was strong the love of moral goodness and 
beauty—“‘She was an Interpreter of 
Life’; Susan B. Anthony, in whom was 
strong the love of Justice—‘‘She was a 
Reformer’; Louisa May Alcott, in whom 
was strong the love of family and of chil- 
dren—‘‘She was a poet.” 

Mrs. Howard A. Pease announced that 
the next Associate Alliance meeting would 
be on January 20 at the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston. 

The benediction was given by Rev. T. 
Clinton Brockway, minister of the Second 
Parish in South Hingham. 

L.S. Leslie. 
* 


URGE JAPANESE BOYCOTT 


At a meeting of the United Christian 
Council for Democracy held in New York 
City, October 20 and 21, the UFSJ was 
represented by Rev. Dale DeWitt, Rev. 
Randall §. Hilton, and Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman. In urging a Japanese boycott 
the meeting said: ““‘We are aware of the 
gross injustices of which nations other 
than Japan, including our own, have been 
guilty in the past. We also realize that, 
through such a boycott, we will impose 
even greater burdens on the Japanese 
people. For them we assert our genuine 
friendship. We believe, however, that a 
policy of violent economic penetration, 
whether in the Orient or elsewhere, will 
even further jeopardize the security and 
peace of the Japanese people and of the 


entire world.” 
* * 


PERSONALS 
Professor Ben F:-Kimpel of Sturtevant, 
Wis., has accepted a call to the Unitarian 
Church of Amherst, Mass., and began his 
work there the last Sunday in October. 


Clive Knowles, who graduated from 
Harvard Divinity School in 1936, has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Gardner, Mass., and began his 
work there the last Sunday in October. 


Mrs. Howard Matson, wife of the Uni- 
tarian minister at South Natick and 
Sherborn, Mass., had the misfortune to 
fall and fracture her leg in Columbus, Ohio, 
while on a trip with her husband. She is 
confined to the Mt. Carmel Hospital, 
Carmel, Ohio. 

Professor and Mrs. James Luther Adams 
announce the birth of a daughter on Oc- 
tober 31. 


DUGALD CAMPBELL 

The Eugene, Ore., church has lost by 
death in one month two of its charter 
members who had remained staunch sup- 
porters of the church during the twenty- 
seven years of its existence. The passing 
of Mrs. Rose G. Osburn has already been 
noted. On October 17 Dugald Campbell 
died at the advanced age of eighty-two 
years. One of the clan of Campbells, of 
Campbelltown, Scotland, Dugald Camp- 
bell inherited the love of sheep ranching. 
He came to the United States in 1881, and 
for twenty-seven years carried on with the 
help of his brother a large sheep ranch 
forty miles from Bismarck, North Dakota. 
About twenty-eight years ago he, with 
his wife, Mrs. Agnes Campbell, and her 
sister Miss Janet Gilkison, retired to 
Eugene, where the Campbells’ two chil- 
dren were educated at the university. 
Shortly after his arrival in Eugene, Mr. 
Campbell took a leading part in the or- 
ganization of the First Unitarian Church. 
His interest in liberal thought and all 
liberal movements increased with the 
years. The Campbell home became a 
center of ever-extending influence in the 
university and community life. Daily at 
the time of “afternoon tea’? faculty mem- 
bers and students of the university, 
church members and townspeople would 
drop in for fellowship and inspiration. For 
more than a quarter of a century the 
Campbell home in Eugene exercised a 
benign and broadening power for good,. 
until it was a recognized factor touching 
the community life on many sides. Both 
Eugene’s newspapers paid tribute in lead- 
ing editorials to Mr. Campbell as “‘one of 
Eugene’s best-loved citizens.’ Said one 
paper, “If the world were made up of such 
people as Dugald Campbell, it would be a 
place in which universal tolerance and 
common sense would prevail’’; and the 
other, ‘‘Every once in a while there lives a 
man whose eternity is born with him. He 
is born, not to die, but to live in a golden 
eternity made up of a mosaic of many 
hearts.’’ American soil has been made- 
forever richer by this liberal Scotsman. 

* * 
STAR ISLAND CLUB 


On November 6 the Mabel J. MclIver- 
Star Island Club met at Whitney Home- 
stead, Stow, Mass. 

Miss M. Louise Hawkins, hostess at 
the Homestead, welcomed the guests. Miss 
Eva Wheeler presided over the business 
meeting. 

Reports of Shoals activities were given 
by Miss Marion Burrage of Lancaster and 
Miss Margaret A. Nichols of Hathorne. 

A showing of moving pictures taken 
during General Conference Week at the 
Shoals, when twenty-five members of the 
Club were present, and movies of the 
October meeting of the Club held at Mrs. 
Theophilus Smith’s at Groton, Mass.,. 
were shown by Howard Beverly. 

Eva B. Wheeler. 
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Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Church, Hobart, 
Ind. During the summer, members re- 
paired and refinished the entire interior of 
their meetinghouse and installed a fur- 
nace. A service of rededication of the 
building was held October 31 at which 
Rev. Lon Ray Call and Dr. Charles H. 
Lyttle spoke. New members were re- 
ceived, and the new hymn books were 
used for the first time at the same meet- 
ing. Following the service a dinner was 
seryed by the Women’s Alliance. A Sun- 
day evening forum has been arranged with 
the following speakers: Rev. Eric I. Grim- 
wade, Professor A. Eustace Haydon, 
Professor James L. Adams, and Dr. 
William Becker. Donald Harrington, a 
senior at Meadville Theological School, is 
the minister, and his assistant is Robert 
W. Lawson, a member of the intermediate 
class of the school. 


All Souls’ Church, New London, 
Conn. The men of the church, partly by 
contributing money, partly by contribut- 
ing many hours of labor, have redecorated 
the parish hall. 

The First Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Wilton, N. H. About fifty 
members attended the annual meeting 
held Saturday evening, October 16. The 
meeting was preceded by a supper served 
by the sewing circle, the first event of its 
kind since the new kitchen was built last 
‘summer. A generous collection was given 
to the sewing circle to help pay for a set 
.of new dishes which was being used for the 
first time. 

Church of the Disciples (Unitarian), 
Boston, Mass. The Social Service Com- 
mittee is sponsoring for the church a series 
of Sunday evening meetings in the library 
of the meetinghouse. These meetings are 
under the direction of Herbert K. Miller, 
and will be the first Sunday night of each 
month from seven to eight o’clock. There 
will be singing of hymns and a different 
speaker at each meeting. 

Church of the Unity (Unitarian), 
Rochester, N. H. Recent sermon sub- 
jects have been ‘The Supernatural and 
Intellectual Man,’ and “Happy Old 
Age,” for old people’s Sunday. 

First Unitarian Society, West New- 
ton, Mass. The minister is giving a series 
of Thursday morning lecturés on the 
World’s Great Religions: Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, and 
Christianity. Five mornings will be de- 
voted to the last named under the title, 
“‘The Drama of Christianity in Five Acts.” 


Channing Religious Society, New- 
ton, Mass. The planning committee of 
the church has sent out a letter urging 
especial interest in a series of six Sunday 
morning sermons now being given. The 
committee says, ‘‘These talks won’t be 
crammed with jargon; they won’t put you 
to sleep with their manner or their length— 


and they should help you assume a dynamic 
role in the world in which we live.”’ The 
sermon subjects are: ‘‘Coming War?” 
“How to Win Friends, Influence People,” 
“An Old Riddle’s New Answer” (If God 
is good, why all the evil in life?), ““Emo- 
tions—Their Education and Control,” 
“New Frontiers of the Mind,” ‘What 
Prosperity May Do to Us.” 

The Unitarian Society, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass. A special service for the dedica- 
tion of ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit’’ was held at 
the morning meeting November 7. Each 
worshiper upon entering the church was 
given a copy of the book. 


The First Church (Unitarian), Salem, 
Mass. Recent sermon subjects have 
been: ‘‘The Religion of Jesus and the Faith 
of Democracy” and ‘“‘The Roman Catholic 
Church and the World of Today.’ The 
minister and his wife will welcome friends 
of the parish at a new parsonage November 
29, at eight o’clock. 


Unity Church (Unitarian), Mont- 
clair, N. J. Unity Players presented 
three one-act plays November 9: “The 
Monkey’s Paw,” “The Owl and Two 
Young Men,” and ‘‘Angel Aware.” 


Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), 
Montreal, Canada. Evening services 
are attracting much attention. Addresses 
at these services have been on “‘The Com- 
munication of Religious Truth by Means 
of the Arts,’”’ and will be continued as 
follows: ‘‘Music—How It Delivers Us from 
Limitations of Words,”’ ‘Religious Drama 
‘Macbeth’”’, ‘‘Religion and Mythology,” 
and “Religious Essentials for the Man of 
Today and How to Convey Them.” 


The Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 
A year book is being published under the 
title, ‘‘Meeting Life with Modern Re- 
ligion.”’ 

All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass. 
Following the sermon at the morning ser- 
vice, November 7, a candle-lighting cere- 
mony of rededication, similar to that held 
at the Fellowship Dinner at the General 
Conference, was observed. The ‘Bond of 
Fellowship”’ of the church was repeated, 
and the ideals of the church were reaf- 
firmed. 

The First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian), Castine, Maine. The 
annual parish supper and church meeting 
were held on Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 8. This was the first time that the 
supper and annual meeting were combined. 
It was a decided success and resulted in an 
increased attendance at both the supper 
and the church meeting. Reports from the 
various committees and organizations gave 
an appraisal of the work accomplished 
during the past year. The modernization 
of the church constitution and the increased 
activities in all the subsidiary organiza- 
tions of the church gave promise of prog- 
ress during the coming year. The church 
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voted that the minister should appoint a 
social action committee for the church. 
This committee will undertake a study of 
the economic, social, and religious situation 
in Castine during the coming winter. 
Seventeen people signed the church roll, 
making a total increase in membership 
during the year of twenty. 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. The first of a series of Sunday eve- 
ning services to be held the first Sunday in 
the month, primarily in the interests of 
young people, was held on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, when Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus, preached on ‘“‘The Epitaph of a 
Deserter.’”’ Groups of young people of 
other churches were especially invited, and 
the service was well attended. 

On Wednesday, November 10, the Al- 
liance held its annual fair and food sale. 


* * 


NIAGARA FALLS 


The collective voice of the assembly 
spoke in substance to its delegates as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The time has now arrived for you to 
go back to your separate churches and 
make them centers of great spiritual in- 
fluence. You are to do this in the first 
place through the medium of your church 
school. Your children should be trained 
in the art of worship, instructed in the 
essentials of our free faith, encouraged to 
discharge their duties as citizens of to- 
morrow, and guided into that larger fel- 
lowship of kindred minds and _ hearts 
throughout the world. This conference 
furthermore wishes to remind the minis- 
ters of our fellowship that the influence of 
our churches is dependent in peculiar 
measure upon their efforts, and by the 
same token that the attitude of the con- 
gregations may make or mar that effec- 
tiveness. And finally, this conference 
would have our churches find their true 
expression not only in their aid of in- 
dividuals in spiritual need, but ultimately 
in generous service to their communities.” 

Alson H. Robinson. 


* * 


UNITARIAN FALLS 

A group of delegates attending the re- 
cent General Conference at Niagara Falls, 
while admiring the Falls, had pointed out 
to them by one of their number a tiny 
isolated ‘“‘fall’’ which dropped gracefully 
and completely evaporated before strik- 
ing the river below. That, he said, is the 
Unitarian Falls. 

* = 
MONDAY CLUB 

The Young People’s Religious Union 
will conduct the meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club at Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on Monday, 
November 29, at 11 o’clock. Three mem- 
bers—John W. Brigham, president of the 
Y. P. R. U., Donald Johnston, executive 
secretary of the Y. P. R. U., and J. Hallo- 
well Vaughan, president of the Greater 
Boston Federation of the Y. P. R. U— 
will speak. 
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MARY L. GILBERT 


Mary L. Gilbert of Vineland, N. J., 
_ widow of Rev. William M. Gilbert, died 
October 28, 1937. Throughout her life 
she had inspired admiration and affection 
in all who knew her. With her husband 
she had shared the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church of Vineland for nearly 
thirty years. 
CICELY HORNER COOK 


Cicely Horner Cook, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Thomas J. Horner of Wilton, 
N. H., died October 31, at the Glover 
Memorial Hospital, Needham, Mass. She 
leaves her husband, Raymond J. Cook, 
and two little girls. 

* * 
EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 


In the death of Edwin Lewis, Boston, 
Mass., has lost a man who combined in an 
unusual degree those qualities that develop 
sterling character, good citizenship, and 
religious loyalty. 

As an architect he has left behind him, 
in many beautiful homes and churches in 
New England and elsewhere, the evidence 
of his rare artistic judgment, taste, and 
sense of the fitness of things. 

At the same time he was building his 
own life into the life of the church, and of 
many other organizations tending to pro- 
mote “a finer public spirit and a better 
social order.” 

For a man of strong convictions, he 
was singularly free from personal prejudice. 
Jf he was convinced that anyone was 
working sincerely in an enterprise which 
promised good results, he was always ready 
to help, no matter how widely he might 
differ as to methods. 

With his fellow workers he was a very 
frank and thorough critic and often saved 
his friends from serious blunders by his 
thoughtful foresight. But in such criticisms 
there was never any hint of dogmatism or 
of patronizing superiority. His tender 
consideration for the feelings of others, 
and his delicate sense of humor, trans- 
formed any difference of opinion into a 
mere suggestion appealing to the other’s 
judgment. It was generally convincing. 

Although keenly conscious of the nega- 
tive tendencies of the time, he never lost 
faith in the future. With mature and well- 
balanced judgment, he believed that re- 
ligion, philanthropy and education were 
a sufficient safeguard against the dangers 
which threaten civilization; and he gave 
the best that was in him to their support, 
helping in many ways of which his friends 
in general never knew. 

To his own church he was quietly a 
tower of strength, with wise counsel, 
generous support and devoted loyalty. 
The last time he went to his office on Park 
Street, or left his own home, was to at- 
tend the meeting of a committee of the 
First Parish Church in Dorchester, of 
which he was chairman, thus giving his 


last of strength to the church he loved. 
It is such men as he who leave to us who 
survive them a legacy of hope and courage, 
and a challenge to devote our lives, as he 
did, to help in promoting those influences 
which underly all moral progress. 
Adelbert L. Hudson. 


* * 


HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT 
The response to the new church hymn 
book has been immediate and enthusias- 
tic. The following comments have al- 
ready been made: 


“A superb job throughout. ... The music 
is of a quality and variety beyond anything to 
be found in any other American hymn book. 

The services have that dignity, con- 
ventionality, unconventionality, and vigor of lan- 
guage and form which I had hoped to see... . 
something new to the fellowship of American 
Unitarians. . . .” 

Rev. Vincent B. Silliman. 


“.. , . the commission and the churches are 
to be greatly congratulated. The hymns... . 
form a splendid collection .... the service 
book .... is an admirable manual of wor- 
ship.—.i.en?” 

The Christian Century. 

“.. . . the new orders of worship will un- 
questionably be hailed as another pioneering 
landmark. ... The hymns reveal the same 
breadth of vision, the same vitality and sincerity 
of idiom and the same high level of taste. . . .” 

Professor James Luther Adams in 
The Christian Register. 


“. . . . a forward-looking book, and the best 
of its now unfamiliar melodies will some day 
take their appointed place in the company of the 
Hymns of the Ages.”’ 

Raymond C. Robinson, organist 
of King’s Chapel. 


“Hymns of the Spirit” is now in use in 
the following Unitarian churches: 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place. 

Brookfield, Mass. 

Charlestown, N. H. 

Denver, Colo. 

Hobart, Ind. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Hopedale, Mass. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Mendon, Mass. 

Newton Center, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Richmond, Va. 

Sanford, Maine. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

* * 
EFFECTIVE CLOSE 

When Sanford Bates closed his Laymen’s 
League address at the General Conference 
by quoting the first verse of the hymn be- 
ginning ‘‘Go Forth to Life, O Child of 
Earth,” someone struck the chord on the 
piano for that hymn, and the audience 
spontaneously sang it. 

* * 

“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “if we 
are good while on earth, when we die we 
shall go to a place of everlasting bliss. 
But suppose we are bad, what will become 
of us?” 

“We'll go to a place of everlasting 
blister,’ answered the small boy at the 
bottom of the class.—Minneapolis Journal. 


CHANNING CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and forty-third session 
of the Channing Conference was held at 
the First Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Norton, Mass., on the after- 
noon and evening of October 31. One hun- 
dred and twenty people representing ten 
churches were present. Rev. Hazel Rogers 
Gredler, minister of the church, led the 
brief devotional service, and the president, 
William M. Emery of New Bedford, 
Mass., conducted the business meeting 
that followed. Rev. Robert H. Schacht, 
Jr., of Providence, R. I., reported that the 
church schools of the Conference had is- 
sued their first bulletin and that a choir 
festival would be held in Fall River, Mass., 
on November 14. Miss Helen C. Robertson 
reported on the proposed federation of 
Southern New England Conferences, and 
Channing Conference voted unanimously 
to support the proposition. She was ap- 
pointed by the executive board to repre- 
sent the Conference. 

Mr. Schacht introduced Rev. Richard 
W. R. Seebode, who has but recently 
come from Louisville to the Westminster 
Congregational Church of Providence. 
Mr. Seebode responded and spoke in favor 
of having a counselor who-would carry out 
the plans of the Council of Church Con- 
ferences. 

There were three speakers in the after- 
noon: Rev. Dwight F. Mowery of New- 
port, R. I., gave some of his impressions of 
the Oxford Conference he attended last 
summer, telling of the wonderful fellow- 
ship evidenced there; Rev. Wilton E. 
Cross of Taunton, Mass., outlined briefly 
the week’s celebration of his church’s 
three hundredth anniversary—a most 
valuable experience both for the church 
and the community; Rev. Payson Miller 
told the Conference some of the problems 
facing The Christian Register, asked for 
suggestions for making it more popular, 
and urged all to help support it—our own 
denominational journal. 

Supper was served in the vestry by the 
ladies of the Norton and Attleboro soci- 
eties, and at the devotional service in the 
evening, led by Mr. Schacht, the young 
people’s choir sang an anthem. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, secretary and general 
superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention, was the evening speaker, tak- 
ing for his subject, ‘““A New Day for Lib- 
erals.”” He gave a short history of the 
origin of Universalism in this country, 
and showed how much it is like Unitari- 
anism. Though these two groups have 
grown up separately, their paths are com- 
ing together. Not only do both allow 
divergence of opinions—they demand it. 
The religious liberal must think for him- 
self and find the truth that will make him 
free. Liberals can contribute straight 
thinking and a spirit of optimism to a 
confused world. 

Helen M. Powell, Secretary. 
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N. H. ASSOCIATION 


The seventy-fourth annual conference of 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held at Concord on Monday and 
Tuesday, October 11 and 12. 

The N. H. Associate Alliance, meeting 
in connection with the Association, heard 
a talk by Ernest W. Kuebler on ‘‘Religious 
Education.” Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow 
of Syracuse, N. Y., spoke on ‘The Eve 
of a Spiritual Renaissance.” He said, 
“We are now on the eve of a spiritual 
renaissance.’’ He explained this by show- 
ing the cycle of events which have taken 
place, from extreme radicalism to a strong 
spiritualism. He believes that always when 
civilization arrives at a high point of radi- 
calism a period of great spirituality begins. 

Tuesday morning those present attended 
either one of the two group conferences. 
The Young People’s Religious Union met 
with Donald Johnston and Helen Barnard 
and the others to hear a continuation of 
Mr. Kuebler’s talk with round-table dis- 
cussion. The Y. P. R. U. decided to form 
a new state group and a committee was 
appointed to draw up plans and report 
the same at the Proctor Academy meeting 
over the New Year’s recess. 

A service of worship was held at which 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker of Keene, 
N. H., preached the sermon. 

A business meeting of the Association 
was held following dinner, after which Dr. 
Argow gave his second address on ‘‘Why 
Not Try Religion?” 

Carrie L. Daniels. 


Professor (to bright freshman)—‘‘How 
would Shakespeare have said, ‘I see a bow- 
legged man’?”’ 

Freshie—‘‘Er—ah! What is this I see? 
*Tis a man walking in parentheses.”—EHx- 
change. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day service, 12 noon. November 23, 24, 
26, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old St. An- 
drew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. Nov. 26, 10 
a. m., Thanksgiving Day Service, Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK-—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 100 years of ser- 

1837 vice to the aucee and clergy 1937 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religsous, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians ; 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. | 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among | 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer | 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN | 


Founded jn 1849 by Unitarian children for | 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with | 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 
MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seeretory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL | 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write | 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph.D., S.T.D. | 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California | 


| Unitarian. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


_ trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Its general purposes are: 


1. To promote the worship of God and the love 
and service of mankind in the spirit of Jesus. 

2. To recruit the man power of the liberal churches 
in spreading the influence of liberal religion. 

3. To so arouse the men of America that they shall 
give united, intelligent, effective support, under the 
leadership of the church, to every wise, co-operative 
activity — religious, social, civic and moral. 
Membership $1.00 a year 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Florida home offers winter accommodations for 
limited number. Modern house in attractive country 
setting convenient to town. Mrs. Leroy Smith, 
Route 1, Mount Dora, Florida. 


RESIDENT position wanted for the winter as 
companion by a lady whose experience has been 
mainly literary. References. Write care of Register, 
C-301. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Bugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C.S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Maes., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 & m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of pateonage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sald 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - + = 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


- $1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


